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weal and woe, his striving and his goal. Here he is no longer what he is, 
but what he can be. ' ' On the creative side, the ethical is identified with the 
aesthetic by means of the principle that the aim of action lies in con- 
templation. The moral life is a work of art. ' ' I believe that morality is in 
no wise limited to social welfare alone, to the relation of the individual to 
the environing world. It is much more the purely individual life as a whole 
in its manifold forms ; it is the artistic expression of the individual endow- 
ment. Can we not speak in the Greek world of a Doric and an Ionic 
style of life just as in their art ? Is not Cynicism, Stoicism, a certain style 
of life ? And is not also the Christian moral ideal a revelation of the high- 
est art, by which man recreates himself anew and redetermines his values ?" 
Just as the source of aesthetic principles is found in the actual creations of 
the aesthetic genius, so ethical principles and ideals have their source in the 
life of the moral genius. The fifth chapter argues that Sollen is only a fu- 
ture Sein, and that in so far as we may speak of a Sollen, the category 
belongs to the assthetic as much as to the moral. Duty in short is but a 
piece of nature, and the power that impels me to the exercise of my acts is 
no other than that which compels the tree to unfold its blossoms. 

A brief concluding chapter soars away into the upper mists of ethical 
dialectics. In spite, however, of a certain tendency in this same direction 
all the way through, this little essay is highly suggestive. In the middle 
of the all too harmonious opinion of recent writers that morality is a 
purely social affair, it is refreshing to hear once more a voice raised in 
behalf of individual morality. F. C. French. 

Vassar College. 

The Nature and Development of Animal Intelligence. By Wesley Mills. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1898. — pp. x, 307. 

This is very largely a compilation of certain papers that the author has 
either read before various societies or published in certain well-known 
journals. It consequently lacks that homogeneity and orderly arrangement 
that one expects to find in any recent contribution to the study of compara- 
tive psychology. Some of the chapters were written many years ago, and 
the body of the book is largely made up of annotations from the author's 
diary, "a storehouse of reliable facts, from which each reader may draw 
his own conclusions. ' ' The filling of storehouses with promiscuous data has 
indicated, to be sure, a stage in the development of various branches of 
natural science, though certain writers on animal intelligence have had 
a happy faculty of selecting with some definite end in view, rather than of 
merely collecting, and leaving to others the often laborious process of re- 
arrangement, interpretation, and elimination. The chapter on Hiberna- 
tion is largely a dreary abstract from the American Journal of Insanity, 
and contains material eminently inappropriate to any work on intelligence, 
and of absolutely no scientific value. Other portions of the book are often 
equally disappointing, and the reader is frequently reminded of a sentence 
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which appears in the preface, "Filling up books and periodicals is one 
thing, and reaching truth another." Hermon C. Bumpus. 

The Play of Animals. By Karl Groos. Translated by Elizabeth L. 

Baldwin. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1898. — pp. 341. 

This is a translation of the excellent work of Professor Groos which ap- 
peared in 1 896, under the title, Die Spiele der Thiere, and has since be- 
come both a manual and a text-book for those who see in the play of 
animals something more than the dissipation of surplus energy ; who per- 
ceive the hand of natural selection in the molding and development of 
instinct ; and who interpret the various psychological processes of man in 
the same light of descent in which the comparative anatomist interprets 
the complicated mechanism of certain somatic structures. The present 
is practically a revised edition of the original work, for the author and 
the translator have added a considerable amount of material which the 
development of comparative psychology has recently produced. Professor 
Baldwin has prepared an editor's preface, which adds materially to the value 
of the work, and doubtless will be consulted frequently by the reader. The 
book will be welcome to students both of biology and physiology, and the 
general reader will find it an interesting treatment of a scientific subject, 
presented without bewildering technicalities, and in a most pleasing style. 

Hermon C. Bumpus. 

University Addresses. By Principal Caird. Glasgow, James Mache- 

hose and Sons, 1898. — pp. viii, 383. 

This is a collection of fourteen addresses delivered before the students of 
the University of Glasgow, ranging in date from 1874 to 1897. The. ad- 
dresses were delivered by a learned and thoughtful man, possessed of the 
Scottish national habit of reflection, and widely read in philosophy, to edu- 
cated but general audiences. The earliest addresses in the book are the 
most rigidly philosophical, dealing, in a more or less abstract way, with the 
* Unity of the Sciences, ' and with the 'Progressiveness of the Sciences. ' The 
author then devoted himself, from 1877 to 1882, to addresses upon 'typical 
examples' of scholars in the various branches of knowledge. Only selected 
addresses from this period are given, including, however, papers on Eras- 
mus, Galileo, Bacon, Hume, and Bishop Butler. There then follow papers 
of more miscellaneous character, on the Study of History, the Science of 
History, the Study of Art, the Progressiveness of Art, the Art of Public 
Speaking, the Personal Element in Teaching, and General and Professional 
Education. The point of view is throughout philosophical, i. e., that of the 
seeker after scientific principles of knowledge. The addresses should have 
considerable value for the general public of educated persons, and to audi- 
ences such as those to whom they were first presented. 

H. C. Howe. 



